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ABSTRACT 

Approximately 145 female. Head Start teachers 
participated in this research. Those teachers, from lower- 
middle class families, attended a Head Start workshop at 
The University of Texas at Austin in 1965 before working 
in Project Head Start. At the workshop and again in the 
spring of 1967 the teachers completed the Autobiographical 
and Experience Form (Form 25b), an instrument developed 
by CDERC. 

Hypotheses of differences between testings, between 
groups, and interaction were tested by analysis of vari- 
ance. For this analysis teachers were grouped according 
to their years of teaching experience and type of experi- 
ence, that is, general or with the culturally deprived. 
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Results of the analysis indicated significant 
differences between groups of teachers on variables mea- 
suring teachers' perceptions of the effectiveness and 
acceptance of Head Start, awareness of the effects of 
cultural deprivation, perceptions of their success as a 
Head Start teacher, and a comparison of Head Start and 
non-Head Start children from similar environments. Gen- 
erally, the more general experience, and with no or six 
or more years of specific experience, the more stable and 
positive were the teacher attitudes. Due to cognitive 
traces from previous experience, experienced teachers 
had greater insight into problem areas and could more 
easily incorporate new experiences with the culturally 
deprived. All attitudes of all groups were positive. 

The first and third hypotheses were partially confirmed. 



Areas for additional research in this area were 



suggested 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPECIFIC AND 
GENERAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND TEACHER 
ATTITUDES TOWARD PROJECT HEAD START 

Sven Helge 
and 

John Pierce-Jones 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 

The cognitive structure of an individual can be 
conceptualized as consisting of a variable number of hier- 
archically arranged cognitive traces, which account for 
the continuing representation of past experiences in both 
the nervous system and present cognitive structure of 
that individual (Ausubel, 1962). Although the cognitive 
structure is modifiable and frequently undergoes altera- 
tion, modification is dependent upon both the clarity and 
stability of the particular cognitive structure and the 
types of experiences to which the structure is exposed. 
Present traces can be inferred from the behavior that one 
manifests. If, for example, a teacher manifests negative 
attitudes toward culturally deprived school children, the 
inference is made that due to some previously meaningful. 



negative experience, or lack of positive experience, a 
trace of negative attitudes exists in the current cogni- 



tive structure 
construct of a 
and quantified 
response to an 



of that individual. Thus, the hypothetical 
conceptual, cognitive trace can be inferred 
by observable behavior, such as a teacher's 
attitude questionnaire. 



The constructs, regarding culturally deprived 
children, that teachers form are related to the experiences 
to which these teachers are exposed. A review of the 
literature shows that the number of years of teaching 
experience is associated with differential teacher atti- 
tudes toward school children. The longitudinal research 
of Rabinowitz and Rosenbaum (i960) indicates that atti- 
tudes of cynicism, hostility and punitiveness show little 
change with the first three years of teaching experience . 
Experienced teachers, more than inexperienced teachers, 
from their study reported less concern with pupil freedom 
and more concern with the establishment of a stable, 
orderly classroom and academic standards. Riessman (l962j 
1964) reported that the above-mentioned attitude set fre- 
quently is associated with middle class teachers and is 
one of the less effective sets when teachers are Instruct- 



ing disadvantaged children. Wilson and Goethals (i960) 
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found that there are differences in teacher values associ- 
ated with years of teaching experience, for example, ex- 
perienced teachers more than inexperienced teachers indi- 
cate the importance of the teacher as a character model 
as one role of a teacher. Inexperienced teachers, on the 
other hand, emphasize the importance of education as prep- 
aration for a vocation. Friedman, Pie rce - Jone s , Barron 
and Caldwell (1967) reported that experienced teachers 
differed from inexperienced teachers in their attitudes 
toward Head Start. Kornberg (l933) reported observations 
that substantiated the difficulty elementary level teachers, 
who generally come from middle class environments, encounter 
when working with culturally deprived children. Kornberg 
proposed that teachers need specific preparation before 
working with culturally disadvantaged children. 

Thus, the literature indicates the importance of 
experience in the formation of teacher attitudes. That 
more research on the affects of specific experience-- 
experience with the type of children a teacher will in- 
struct on the formation of teacher att it ude s--is needed 
also is evident from the research literature . In the 
current investigation a 59-item instrument, Autobiographi - 

(AEF) was utilized to measure 



cal and Experience Form, 
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teacher attitudes toward (l) the effectiveness and accep- 
tance of Head Start, (2) awareness of cultural depriva- 
tion, ( 3 ) degree of identification with the culturally 
deprived child, and ( 4 ) degree to which teachers perceived 
themselves to be successful in Head Start. 

« 

Hypothe se s 

The general hypothesis that differences in atti- 
tudes toward Head Start will be associated with differ- 
ential levels and types of teacher experiences with cultur 
ally deprived children is congruent with Ausubel’s con- 
ceptualization of the cognitive structure which can be 
modified by the effects of present experience on pre- 
existing cognitive traces. 

• \ * 

S 

Hypothesis 1 ; There will be a significant dif- 
ference between the pretest (1965) and posttest (l967) 
teacher attitudes toward Head Start children, as measured 
by the AEF , 

Hypoth* " sls 2 ; There will be significant differ- 
ences between groups, as determined by levels of teaching 
experience, in teacher attitudes, as measured* by 
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Hypothesis 5 : There will be significant differ- 

ences in the rate of change of teacher attitudes, as mea- 
sured by teacher responses to the AEF, among the groups, 
as determined by years of teaching experience. 

Method 

Sub.lects ; From a sample of 1000 teachers who 
participated in a Head Start Orientation and Training 
Workshop at The University of Texas at Austin in the Sum- 
mer of 1965, a random sample of experienced and inexperi- 
enced teachers* were req.uested, by mail, to complete the 
AEF. One hundred forty-five teachers composed the sample 
for this investigation. Scores from the 1965 and 1967 
administrations of the AEF were examined to determine 
whether differences associated with differential teaching 
experiences were present. 

Instruments : The Autobiographical and Experience 

Form (AEF) developed by CDERC was utilized to determine 
the pre- and posttest attitudes of the teachers in this 
sample. This form consists of 59 items, some of which 
give specific information such as the years of teaching 
experience, general and specific, of the individual, and 
some of which are Likert-type statements. 
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Variables ; The independent variables for this 
Investigation are levels of both general and specific 
teaching experience: (l) no experience, (2) one-five 

years experience, and (3) six or more years experience. 

The dependent variables were the mean responses 
of groups of teachers (grouped according to experiential 
background) to the Likert-type items of the AEF . 

Analysis I Data in this investigation were analyzed 
by single and double-classification analysis of variance. 

Re suits 

The Autobiographical and Experience Form (AEF), 
was designed to elicit data concerning both the experi- 
ential teaching record of teachers and their opinions, 
impressions, and attitudes of Head Start children. Sec- 
tion A of the AEF was analyzed under several broad cate- 
gories, for example, description of teacher experience, 
students and school, teacher’s childhood environment. 

Judged effectiveness and acceptance of Project Head Start, 
awareness of cultural deprivation, and the degree to which 
teachers perceived themselves as successful. In Section B 
each of nine variables were considered independently. 




Due to variation in subject identification, pre- 
and postdata were available only on the nine variables 
analyzed in Section B. Elsewhere postdata were utilized 
for data analysis. The first hypothesis, therefore, teste 
for differences between pre- and posttest administrations 
of the questions contained in Section B of the AEF . 



When teacher responses were analyzed without re- 
stricting them to experiential groups, that is, when pre- 
and posttest responses were analyzed with teachers undif- 
ferentiated, a significant difference was found. On the 
pretest teachers emphasized that they expected Head Start 
children to try harder than non-Head Start children to 
complete learning tasks. Posttest responses indicated 
less difference between the efforts of Head Start and non- 
Head Start children; however, teachers still indicated 
they expected Head Start children to exert more effort 
in completing learning tasks. There were no other sig- 
nificant differences between pre- and posttest data of 
undifferentiated teachers. Table 1 presents a descrip- 
tion of each of, and mean teacher responses to, the nine 



variable s . 



Table 1 



Pre- and Posttest Responses of All Teachers to Items from Section B 
of the Autobiographical and Experience Form 









Mean Response 






Item 


Pretest 


Posttest 


P 


How do your Head Start children 
compare with your non-Head Start 
children in: 








1. 


Social Relationships with 
their Classmates* 


1 .7200 


1.8533 


.6590 


2. 


Being "Ready for School"* 


1 .6000 


1.6400 


.7607 


3. 


Completing Learning Tasks* 


1 .8800 


2.1600 


.0467 


4. 


Feeling Secure (Less Anxious) 
in School* 


1 .6933 


1.6800 


.9167 


5. 


Controlling their Feelings* 


1 9333 


2.1067 


.2460 


6. 


Their Opinion of Themselves* 


1 .8933 


1.8800 


.9200 


7. 


Showing Knowledge and 
Comprehension of Numbers* 


1.8533 


1.9067 


.7163 


8. 


rneir Ability to Think 
Logically* 


1.9067 


2.0000 


.5604 


9. 


How Well Do You (Teacher) 

Feel that You Really Identify 
Yourself with So-Called 
"Culturally Deprived" Children** 


6.8400 


6 . 9733 


.6686 



*The lower the score, the more superior Head Start is to non-Head Start 
child; higher score, more superior non-Head Start is to Head Start child. Range 
of scores is 1 to 5. 

**The lower the score, the less able is the teacher to identify with the 
culturally deprived; the higher the score, the more able is the teacher to identify 
with the culturally deprived child. The range of scores is 1 to 9. 



The data for the second hypothesis were analyzed 
with teachers broken into groups according to their years 
of general teaching experience , that is, total number of 
years of teaching experience, and years of specific teach- 
ing experience , or years of teaching experience with cul - 
turally deprived children * Table 2 is a tabular presen- 
tation of teacher responses, where teachers with no general 
experience are in group (G1), teachers with one to five 
years of general experience are in group two (G2) and 
teachers with six or more years of general teaching experi- 
ence are in group three (G3), to items categorized under 
an ^effectiveness and acceptance of Head Start” dimension. 
Of the eleven AEF items included in this dimension, three 
were significant at the .05 level and three others at the 
.06 level. 

The data indicated significant differences between 
groups, teachers with more general experience being more 
enthusiastic about Project Head Start than teachers with 
little or no experience, according to teacher responses 
to Head Start as a possible solution to many problems of 
education. Figure 1 illustrates the relationship between 
years of general teaching experience and enthusiasm for 
Project Head Start. 
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Table 2 

Mean Responses and Level of Significance of Teachers, Who Were Divided 
According to Years of General Teaching Experience, to Items Concerning 



the Effectiveness and Acceptance of Project Head Start 





Item 




Group Mean 








G1 


G2 


G3 


P 


1. 


How you feel, presently, about 
Project Head Start* 


4.4706 


4.4918 


4.9104 


.1105 


2. 


How successful has Head Start been 
in upgrading the overall educational 
and personal development of the 
children*** 


2.3529 


2.3934 


1.9403 


.0636 


3. 


What proportion of pupils in Summer 
Head Start programs in Texas were 
helped significantly* 


3.3529 


2.8689 


2.5672 


.0675 


4. 


What proportion of pupils in full 
year Head Start programs in Texas 
were helped significantly** 


2.8235 


2.4426 


2.2537 


.2653 


5. 


Describe your present feelings of 
the usefulness of Project Head Start* 


5.1765 


5.3770 


5.3433 


.7906 


6. 


Your reaction to problems we face 
and Head Start** 


3.4706 


2.5410 


2.3433 


.0229 


Head Start and the Community: 










7. 


Effect .of Head Start on the 
community it serves** 


2.7059 


1.8197 


2.0299 


.5717 


8. 


Effect of Head Start on changes in 
approaches to child behavior by 
families with Head Start children** 


1.7059 


1.8197 


1.5821 


.1347 


9. 


Attitude of families with Head 
Start children changed toward 
school and education** 


2.8824 


2,1475 


2.1343 


.0081 


10. 


Change in ability of Head 
Start children to perform in 
classroom** 


2.7647 


2.5902 


2.2985 


.0423 


11. 


Effect of Head Start on attitudes 
of children toward school** 


2.1765 


2.4426 


2.1642 


.0686 



*Lower score is more negative; higher score is more positive. 

**Lower score is more positive; higher score is more negative. 

***Lower score is more successful; higher score is more unsuccessful. 



less enthusiasm 
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school problems 
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years of general 
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Fig. 1. Reaction to Project Head Start as a Solution to Some 
Current School Problems as Reported by Teachers Differing In 
Years of General Teaching Experience 
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Figure 2 presents the results of analysis of groups 
of teachers' impressions about changes in attitudes of 
families of Head Start children toward school and educa- 
tion due to their, that is, the child's and family's, ex- 
posure to Head Start. More experienced teachers, report- 
ing more positive change in these attitudes, varied sig- 
nificantly from their inexperienced colleagues. Teachers 
also differed significantly in their perceptions of Head 
Start pupils' ability to perform in the public schools 
after completing earlier Head Start programs. The data 
indicate that the more experience a teacher has, the more 
; probable it is that she will see Head Start as having a 
positive effect on the pupil's ability to perform in the 
classroom. Figure 3 presents these data, graphically. 
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Another set of questions was included under the 
category of "awareness of cultural deprivation." Table 3 
presents a description of the questions and mean perform- 
ances of each group as well as the attained level of signif' 
icance for each question. Analysis of the data showed that 
there was a significant difference between groups of teach- 
ers as they reported the number of years that they have 
been aware of the effects of cultural deprivation. The 
longer a teacher had been teaching, the longer she had 
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Fig. 2. Changes in Attitudes Toward School and Education By 
Families of Head Start children as Reported by Teachers 
Varying in Years of General Teaching Experience 
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Fig. 3. Effects of Head Start on Children's Ability to Perform in 
Public Schools After Previously Attending Head Start, as Reported 
by Teachers Varying in Years of General Teaching Experience. 
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Table 3 



Mean Performance and Level of Significance for Each Group of Teachers, 
Divided According to Years of General Teaching Experience, to 
Items Indicating an Awareness of Cultural Deprivation 




1. 

) 


Extent to which problems of 
culturally deprived are under- 
stood by those who try to help 
them^ 


4.0000 


3.7541 


3.9104 


.7781 


1 2. 


How long have you been aware 
of effects of cultural deprivation^* 


3.4706 


3.8525 


4.2687 


.0153 


3. 


Extent to which you read of 
cultural deprivation*** 


3.9412 


4.4590 


4.5672 


.1534 



♦Lower the score, the poorer the understanding; higher the score, the 
better the understanding. Range of scores is 1 to 7. 

♦♦Lower the score, the fewer years aware; higher the score, the greater 
the number of years aware. Range of scores is 1 to 5. 

♦♦♦Lower the score, the less one reads; the higher the score the more 
frequently one reads. Range of scores is 1 to 6. 
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been aware of the effects of cultural deprivation. Figure 
4 illustrates the group differences. 

Another set of questions indicated the degree to 
which teachers perceived themselves as being successful 
in Project Head Start. Mean performance on each of the 
eight questions for each experiential group and levels of 
significance for differences between groups are presented 
in Table 4. 

A significant difference between groups of teachers 
was observed on teachers' rating of their success with 
their pupils during the summer of 1965. These group dif- 
ferences are shown in Figure 5. Differences in self ratings 
of success during the summer of 1966 and of success with 
various ethnic groups, respectively at .08 and .09, were 
also observed. 

No significant differences between groups were 
observed on the variables from Section B of the AEF when 
teachers were divided into groups according to their years 
of general teaching experience. Mean performances and 
descriptions of questions as well as levels of significance 
of difference between groups are provided in Table 5. 
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Fig. 4. Length of Time That Teachers, Varied According to Their 
Years of General Teaching Experience, Have Been Aware of the Effects 
of Cultural Deprivation 
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Table 4 

Mean Performance and Level of Significance Between Groups of Teachers, Varied 
According to Years of General Teaching Experience, Indicating the Degree 



to Which They Perceive Themselves as Successful in Head Start 





Item 




Group Mean 






G1 


G2 


GO 


P 


1. 


Would you become involved in 
Head Start again^ 


1.4118 


1.2295 


1.1940 


.5999 


2. 


Extent of success of programs in 
which you have been involved in 
improving the educational and 
personal development of the 
pupils** 


2.5882 


2.1148 


1.9403 


.1206 


3. 


Extent of your success with 
pupils in Summer, l965** 


2.7059 


2.2131 


1.9701 


.0321 


4. 


Extent of your success with 
pupils in Summer, l966** 


1.5882 


1.2459 


1.2537 


.0853 


5. 


Extent of your success with 
pupils since you began** 


2.2941 


2.1475 


1.9552 


.5613 


6. 


What proportion of 15 pupils 
would you expect to be helped 
significantly** 


2.3529 


2.2623 


2.0299 


.2308 


7. 


Extent of change in your 
approaches and methods since 
beginning*** 


2.5862 


2.2623 


2.1642 


.2176 


8. 


Extent of yovir success with 
pupils from the various ethnic 
groups**** 


5.8235 


6.3279 


5.8209 


.0969 



*Lower ratings are more positive; higher ratings “ire more negative. 
Range of scores is from 1 to 5. 



wer ratings indicate more, perceived success; higher ratings indi- 
cate less, perceived success. Range of scores is from 1 to 7 for items 2 to 5, and 
1 to 6 for item 6. 

»»»Lower ratings indicate greater, perceived change; higher ratings indi 
cate less, perceived change. Range of scores is from 1 to 4. 

*»»»Lower ratings indicate less, perceived success; higher ratings indi- 
cate more, perceived success. Range of scores is from 1 to 8. 
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Fig. 5. Extent to Which Groups ofTeachers, Varied According to 
Their Years of General Teaching Experience, Perceived Themselves 
As Successful With Their Head Start Pupils In the Summer of 1965 



Table 5 



Means and Levels of Significance Between Groups of Teachers, Who Varied According 
to Years of General Teaching Experience and Who Compared Pupils Who Participated 
In Head Start Programs With Pupils from Similar Environments Who 
Did Not Participate In Head Start 

Item Group Mean 

G1 G2 G3 P 



How do your Head Start pupils 
compare with hon-Head Start 
pupils In: 

1. Social relationships* 

2. Being ready for school* 

3. Completing learning tasks* 

4. Feeling secure In school* 

5. Controlling their feelings* 

6. Their opinion of themselves* 

7. Their knowledge and comprehension 
of numbers* 

8. Their ability to think logically* 



1.3333 


1.7308 


1.6757 


.3087 


1.4167 


1.6154 


1.4595 


.5886 


1.6667 


1.9615 


1.8378 


.6142 


1.5833 


1.4615 


1.5405 


.8371 


1.8333 


1.8462 


1.8108 


.9835 


1 .9167 


1.6538 


1.8108 


.5421 


1.5833 


1.5769 


1.7568 


.6368 


1.5833 


1.8462 


1.8378 


.5801 


7.3333 


6.8846 


7.1351 


.7575 



9. How well do you Identify yourself 
with culturally deprived children** 



*Lower ratings Indicate greater success for Head Start pupils; higher 
ratlns Indicate neater success for Non-Head Start pupils. Range of scores is from 
1 to 5. 

**Lower ratings Indicate greater difficulty in Identifying with culturally 
deprived children; higher ratings Indicate greater Identification with culturally 
deprived children. Range of scores Is from 1 to 9. 
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Data were collected also from teachers grouped 
according to their years of specific teaching experience, 
that is, years of experience with culturally deprived 
children. These three groups of teachers — SI those teachers 
who had no previous teaching experience with culturally 
deprived children, S2 those teachers who had between one 
and five years of teaching experience, and S3 those who 
had taught culturally deprived children for six or more 
years — responded to items related to their perception of 
the effectiveness and their acceptance of Head Start as 
shown in Table 6. The groups of teachers varied signifi- 
cantly in their perceptions of the attitudes of the fami- 
lies of Head Start children. Inexperienced, SI, and more 
experienced, S3 teachers expected those families to change 
their attitudes toward school and education less favorably 
than did teachers with one to five years of specific ex- 
perience . Figure 6 provides a distribution of group means 
along this dimension. 

Means for responses of each of the three groups of 
teachers to items indicating their awareness of cultural 
deprivation are found in Table 7. Significant differences 
were observed on one variable. These data indicate, as 
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Table 6 

Mean Responses and Level of Significance of Teachers, Who Were Divided 
According to Years of Specific Teaching Experience, to Items Concerning 
the Effectiveness and Acceptance of Project Head Start 





Item 




Group 


Mean 






SI 


S2 


S3 


P 


1. 


How you feel, presently, 
about Project Head Start^ 


4.7534 


4.6271 


4.5385 


.7652 


2. 


How successful has Head Start 
been in upgrading the overall 
educational and personal 
development of the children^^^ 


2.2877 


2.1356 


1.7692 


.3029 


3. 


What proportion of pupils in 
Summer Head Start programs in 
Texas were helped significantly^ 


2.9315 


2.6441 


2.6154 


.5920 


4. 


What proportion of pupils in full 
year Head Start programs in Texas 
were helped significantly^^ 


2.4658 


2.3729 


2.1538 


.7253 


5. 


Describe your present feelings of 
the usefulness of Project Head 
Start^ 


5.3425 


5.3220 


5.3846 


.9812 


6. 


Your reaction to problems we face 
and Head Start^^ 


2.6986 


2.4068 


2.4615 


.5435 


7. 


Effect of Head Start on the 
community it serves^^ 


2.1233 


1.8983 


2.0000 


.8739 


8. 


Effect of Head Start on changes 
in approaches to child behavior 
by families with Head Start 
children^^ 


1.7945 


1.8475 


1.7692 


.9872 


9. 


Attitudes of families with 
Head Start children changed 
toward school and education^^ 


2.3836 


1.9661 


2.5385 


.0160 


10. 


Change in ability of Head Start 
children to perform in classroom^^ 


2.5342 


2.4746 


2.1538 


.3196 


11. 


Effect of Head Start on attitudes 
of children toward school^* 


2.2466 


2.3729 


2.0769 


.3343 



♦Lower score is more negative; higher score is more -positive. 
♦♦Lower score is more positive; higher score is more negative. 
♦♦♦Lower score is more successful; higher score is more unsuccessful. 
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Fig. 6. Changes in Attitudes Toward School and Education By 
Families of Head Start Children, As Reported by Teachers Varying 
in Years of Specific Teaching Experience 
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Table 7 

Mean Performance and Level of Significance for Each Group ol Teachers, 
Divided According to Years of Specific Teaching Experience, to 
Items Indicating an Awareness of Cultural Deprivation 





Item 




GrouD Mean 






SI 


S2 


S3 


P 


1. 


Extent to which problems of 
culturally deprived are under- 
stood by those who try to help 
them^ 


3.8904 


3.8305 


3.7692 


.9532 


2. 


How long have you been aware of 
effects of cultural deprivation^^ 


3.8493 


4.1356 


4.2308 


.2768 


3. 


Extent to which you read of 
cultural deprivation ♦♦ 


4.2055 


4.7288 


4.538" 


.0398 



♦Lower the score, the poorer the understanding; higher the score, the 
better the understanding. Range of scores is from 1 to 7. 

♦♦Lower the score, the fewer years aware; higher the score, the greater 
the number of years aware. Range of scores is from 1 to 5. 

♦♦♦Lower the score, the less one reads; higher the score, the more fre- 
quently one reads. Range of scores is from 1 to 6. 
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shown in Figure 7, that teachers with no previous teaching 
experience with culturally deprived pupils read less of 
cultural deprivation than do teachers who have teaching 
experience with these children. 

The data were analyzed to determine whether the 
groups of teachers differed significantly in how success- 
ful as Head Start teachers they perceived themselves to 
be. Items related to these self-perceptions as successful 
teachers are presenh. 9 ^ in Table 8. No significant dif- 
ferences were observed between the experiential groups. 

Each group of teachers Judgmentally compared chil- 
dren from similar, culturally deprived environments, but 
who differed either by participating or not participating 
in a Head Start program. Mean responses and levels of 
significance for teacher groups for these data are found 
in Table 9. Teacher groups perceived Head Start partici- 
pants differently on the variable comparing completion of 
learning tasks. Teachers who had six or more years of 
teaching experience with the culturally deprived perceived 
pupils who participated in Head Start to be more persistent 
than non-Head Start pupils in completing learning tasks 
to a greater extent than did the other groups of teachers. 
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Fig. 7. Extent to Which Groups of Teachers, Varied According to 
Their Years of Specific Teaching Experience, Read about Cultural 
Deprivation. 
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ITl Table 8 

^ Mean Performance and Level of Significance Between Groups of Teachers, Varied 

#. j 

)i j According to Years of Specific Teaching Experience, Indicating the Degree 



to Which They Perceive Themselves as Successful in Head Start 





Item 




Group Mean 








SI 


S2 


S3 


P 


1- 


Would you become involved in 
Head Start again'*”’ 


1.2740 


1.2203 


1.0769 


.5325 


) 2 
L 

ri 


Extent of success of programs 
in which you have been involved 
in improving the educational and 
personal development of the 
pupils** 


2.1781 


2.0847 


1.6154 


.2813 


LI 3- 


Extent of your success with 
pupils in Summer, 1965** 


2.3014 


2.0508 


1.8462 


.2188 


D 


Extent of your success with 
pupils in Summer, 1966** 


1.1233 


1.1695 


1.4615 


.6358 


5. 

n 


Extent of your success with 
pupils since you began** 


2.2192 


1.9661 


1.7692 


.2590 


U 6. 


What proportion of 15 pupils 
would you expect to be helped 
significantly** 


2.2329 


2.0508 


2.3077 


.5600 


D 


Extent of change in your 
approaches and methods since 
btginning*** 


2.3973 


2.1017 


2.1538 


.1527 


D 


Extent of your success with 
pupils from the various ethnic 
groups**** 


6.0000 


6.0847 


6.0000 


.9385 



*Lower ratings are more positive; higher ratings are more negative. 
Range of scores is from 1 to 5. 



**Lower ratings indicate more, perceived success; higher ratings indi- 
cate less, perceived success. Range of scores is from 1 to 7 for items 2 to 5, and 
from 1 to 6 for item 6. 

»»»Lower ratings indicate greater, perceived change; higher ratings indi- 
cate less, perceived change. Range of scores is from 1 to 4. 

»4HntLower ratings indicate less, perceived success; higher ratings indi- 
cate more, perceived success. Range of scores is from 1 to 8. 
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Table 9 



Means and Levels of Significance Between Groups of Teachers, Who Varied According 
to Years of Specific Teaching Experience and Who Compared Pupils Who Participated 
in Head Start Programs With Pupils Prom Similar Environments Who 
Did Not Participate in Head Start 





Item 




Group Mean 








SI 


S2 


S3 


P 


How do your Head Start pupils 
compare with non-Head Start 
pupils in; 










1. 


Social relationships* 


1.M61 


1.8000 


1.4444 


.2317 


2. 


Being ready for school* 


1.4194 


1.6571 


1.2222 


.1353 


3. 


Completing learning tasks* 


1.8387 


2.0286 


1.2222 


.0361 


4. 


Peeling secure in school* 


1.6774 


1.4000 


1.4444 


.2032 


5. 


Controlling their feelings* 


1.8710 


1.8571 


1.5556 


.5146 


6. 


Their opinion of themselves* 


1.8065 


1.8000 


1.5556 


.6437 


7. 


Their knowledge and comprehension 
of numbers* 


1.6452 


1.6286 


1.8889 


.6791 


8. 


Their ability to think logically* 


1.7419 


1.8857 


1.6667 


.6567 


9. 


How well do you identify yourself 
with culturally deprived children** 


7 . 2903 


6.9429 


6.8889 


.7056 



*Lower ratings indicate greater success for Head Start pupils; higher 
ratings indicate greater success for nonrHead Start pupils. Range of Scores is 
from 1 to 5. 

**Lower ratings indicate greater difficulty in identifying with culturally 
deprived children; higher ratings indicate greater identification with culturally 
deprived children. Range of scores is from 1 to 9. 
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Figure 8 illustrates the differences in the perceptions 
of the teacher groups. 

The final hypothesis, that of interaction, was 
tested over the variables presented in Section B of the 
AEF . A significant interaction between groups over time 
was observed on teacher responses to a comparison of Head 
Start and non-Head Start children from similar environ- 
ments in their persistence in completing a learning task. 
Table 10 presents the data and Figure 9 the interaction 
of the means for this variable . 

Discussion 

Analysis of teacher responses to the scales admin- 
istered to them in 1965 and in 1967 indicate that teachers 
employed with Head Start pupils appear to have positive 
attitudes, expectations, and evaluations of both the chil- 
dren and the performance of the children. Teacher back- 
ground information produced few differences among the 
teachers. Generally, teachers participating in this study 
can be described as having lived, during most of their 
childhoods, in areas that were predominantly Anglo, but 
with a substantial proportion of Negro and Latin-Amer ican 
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Fig. 8. Extent to Which Groups of Teachers, Varied According to 
Years of Specific Teaching Experience, Perceive Head Start 
Participants to be More Persistent in Completing Learning Tasks 
Than are Non-Head Start Pupils From Similar Environments 
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Table 10 

Analysis of Variance of Groups of Teachers, Varied According to Types and 
Number of Years of Teaching Experience, In Response to Their Evaluation 
of Head Start Pupils Persistence In Completing a Learning Task as 



Compared to Non-Head Start Pupils From Similar Environments 



Source 




Mean Square 


DP 


P-Ratlo 


P 


Total 




.8251 


149 






Between 




1.0465 


74 






Groups 




.7023 


5 


.655 


.6609 


Error (G) 




1.0714 


69 






Within 




.6067 


75 






Trials 




.0067 


1 


.012 


.9094 


Group X Trial 


1.4338 


5 


2.581 


.0332 


Error (T) 




.5554 


69 






Group 


GlSl; 


G2S2 


G2S2 


G3S1 G3S2 


G3S3 


Group X Trial 


Means : 










Trial 












Pre 


2.0833 


2.4286 


2.1053 


1.7500 2.2500 


1.4444 


Post 


1 .8333 


2.2857 


1.6842 


2.3333 2.0625 


2.2222 
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Fig. 9. Interaction of Groups of Teachers and Time of Response 
In Response to Comparison of Head Start and Non-Head Start Child- 
ren From Similar Environments In Persistence In Completion of 
Learning Tasks 
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families. Their families were in the lower-middle social 
class. Teachers differed^ according to their years of 
general teaching experience and in the number of years 
they had taught in their school district. Other differ- 
ences were those, according to the research model, of 
years of general and specific teaching experience. 

A description of the school milieu, in which the 
teachers teach currently, is available through an item 
analysts of the AEF data. During the two periods investi- 
gated, 1965-66 and 1966-67, pupils of these teachers were 
in the lower to lower-middle classes of the social sub- 
stratum. This social class range was similar to that of 
other classes in the school, indicating that. Head Start 
classes, although unique, were not "different" or special. 
The ethnic composition of these schools included approxi- 
mately 50 percent Latin-American, 35 percent Anglo, and 
15 percent .Negro pupils in the 1965-66 period. Slight 
variation was observed in the 1966-67 school term, during 
which Anglo and Negro ethnic groups were equal, approxi- 
mately, with 25 percent each. Teachers reported that 
ethnic background of students received little attention 
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in their schools. 
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Although both pre- and posttest data suggest that 

* 

teachers have a positive regard for Head Start pupils, 
teacher effectiveness, changes within families of Head 
Start children, and the potential both at the local and 
state levels of Head Start, significant differences be- 
tween groups of teachers were observed. Undifferentiated 
teachers, that is, the total sample of teachers, showed 
little difference between pre- and posttest responses; 
however, teachers did indicate less expected difference 
between the persistence of Head Start and non-Head Start 
children in completing a learning task. 

When teachers were divided into groups according 
to their years of general teaching experience, differences 
were determined on several variables that indicate atti- 
tudes toward the effectiveness and acceptance of the Head 
Start program. Teachers who had previous teaching experi- 
ence, G2 and G3, more than inexperienced teachers, Gl, 
perceived Head Start as a solution to some of the problems 
schools confront currently, and as a method of modifying 
the attitudes of families of Head Start children in order 
that these parents perceive school and education more 
positively. The data indicate that the more experience 
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a teacher has, the greater the probability of perceiving 
Head Start as effective in improving the ability of Head 
Start participants to perform competently in public schools. 



It appears that experienced teaclfers have greater 
insight into educational problems and expect Head Start 
to help resolve seme of these difficulties. The greater 
insight of experienced teachers is explained in terms of 
cognitive traces from their experiential background that 
form cognitive structures differing from those of inex- 
perienced teachers. Currently, experienced teachers per- 
ceive and accept Head Start as having a potentially more 
positive effect on education. 



Analysis of the data indicating an awareness of 
cultural deprivation supported the above mentioned obser- 
vation that the more experience a teacher has the more 
cognizant she is about the effects of cultural deprivation. 
This difference was significant. The results indicated 
that more experienced teachers not only are more aware 
of the effects of cultural deprivation and expect Head 
Start to resolve some of the problems of education, but 
that they perceive themselves more as successful teachers 
of culturally deprived children than do less experienced 




teachers . 



The analysis of the data in terms of years of 
general teaching experience appears to confirm the hypoth- 
esis that existing cognitive traces, similar for similar 
groups of teachers, result in similar cognitive structures 
toward Head Start, culturally deprived pupils, and the 
teacher, herself, as being successful. 

An interesting trend was observed on the variables 
that had significant differences between g.'oups of teachers, 
divided according to years of specific teaching experience 

with the culturally deprived. Teachers with initial ex- 

# 

perience with the culturally deprived appeared more posi- 
tive than teachers with no or with six or more, years of 
experience. It appears that tne initial teaching contact 
with Head Start children encourages the teacher, whose 
attitude becomes more positive. With continued experience 
the attitudes and expectations, although still positive, 
become less positive and perhaps more realistic. Teachers 
from group S2 have more positive expectations of changes 
in attitudes toward school and education by families of 
Head Start children and read more about cultural depriva- 
tion, but expect non-Head Start more than Head Start pupils 
to be persistent in completing learning tasks, than do 
teachers from groups SI and S3 . 



The implication is that teachers have formed pre- 
vious cognitive structures, or attitudes and expectations, 
concerning culturally deprived pupils. Upon their initial 
exposure to these children and Project Head Start, nev 
concepts arise. These newly formed concepts must be sub- 
sumed, or incorporated, into existing constructs, or exist- 
ing constructs must be modified. From analysis of the 
data in this investigation, it appears that attitudes and 
expectations are incorporated into previous cognitive 
struccures, that is, after the initial exposure to new 
teaching experiences, teacher attitudes approximate those 
held prior to the teaching experience. Therefore, the 
attitudes and expectations of groups Si and S3 are similar, 
but differ from S2 . 

Analysis of teacher responses showed significant 
interaction between tiro.e and groups on one variable com- 
paring Head Start and non-Head Start children in their 
persistence in completing learning tasks. Additional 
research is necessary to interpret this interaction. 

It appears that the developed cognitive structure 
of a teacher does not vary greatly over a two year experi- 
with Head Start children. The existing structure of 
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the teacher does not vary according to her years of gen- 
eral teaching experience and influences what she perceives 
as effective in teaching children. She has a positive 
attitude toward Head Start as a potential solution for 
some problems of education. Years of experience with 
culturally deprived children and years of teaching experi- 
ence in general do not vary significantly on variables 
tested in this research. 

Additional research is needed to determine how 

general and specific years of teaching experience interact, 

< * 

and whether results similar to those found in this study 
persist over longer periods of time. Studies^ with teachers 
from different social class backgrounds should also be 
conducted. Another important area in which additional 
research is needed is teacher education. It would be 
both interesting and beneficial to know what effects knowl- 
edge of information as that reported here would have on 
inexperienced teachers as they confront Head Start classes 
for the first time. 
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